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POLITICAL. 


GREAT STATE RIGHTS CELEBRATION. 
From the Charleston Mercury. 

On Thursday, July 1, agreeably to previous arrange- 
ments, a Public Dinner was given at the City Hall, by 
Friends of the Southern States, to the Honorable Roserr 
Y. Hayne, one of the Senators in Congress from this State, 
and to the Honorable Wiit1am Drayton, the Representa- 
tive in Congress of Charleston District. At 3 o'clock, P. 
M. the subscribers to the Dinner assembled in the City 
Square, from which, at a little after 4, they moved in pro- 
cession, preceded by a fine Band of Music, through Chal- 
mers and Meeting streets, to the City Hall, where they sat 
down to an elegant entertainment provided for the occasion. 
The assembly was not only exceedingly numerous, but it was 
as much distinguished by respectability as by numbers, em- 
bracing, as it did (we will not say, all—because we are not 
of that party which claims all the talent, eloquence, and _ re- 
spectability of the city,) but certainly a larger portion of 
each than was ever congregated or displayed on any simi- 
lar occasion in this city. Of this, the details which follow 
will furnish abundant and conclusive evidence. Very near- 
ly six hundred individuals subscribed. Not only was the 
large and spacious Hall literally crowded, but (what was 
never known to have been done before,) tables, equally 
crowded, were arranged around the gallery, and even spread 
in one of the rooms usually occupied by the Public Boards 
of the City. ‘Fhe assemblage, numercus as it was, would 
have been considerably augmented, had not the excessive 
heat of the day, and the impossibility of procuring accom- 
modation, deterred many from attending who had purchased 
tickets, and who were with the company in spirit and in 
heart. 

The Hall was splendidly and judiciously arranged for 
the occasion. ‘The tables were so disposed as to place the 
two guests nearly inthecentre of the room, a position which 
enabled the immense company assemixed, yo hear distruct- 
ly the sentiments those gentlemen uttered. Six richly adorh- 
ed canopies composed of national banners interwoven with 
wreaths of evergreen, were conspicuous in different parts of 
the room, above the seats of the various officers. On the 
spire of the principal canopy, under which were the presid- 
ing officer and the two guests, wds perched aneagle with ex- 
panded wings, fromthe beak of which hung atransparency, 
having on itin large letters,“ State Rights.” ‘This was at 
the North of the room. At the East, South and West, were 
other transparencies of the same size, displaying the motto 
of one of the gentlemen to whom the festival was given, 
‘* Liberty—the Constitution—U nion.” 

‘Twelve Corinthian pillars were erected round the room, 
gracefully festooned with variegated flowers and branches. 
Portraits of several distinguished citizens of the State and 
Country adorned the walls. Amongst the most conspicu- 
ous we recognized those of Washington, Jackson, Gen. C. 
C. and Gen. Thomas Pinckney, John C. Calhoun, Henry 
Laurens, Benjamin Franklin, John Randolph of Virginia. 
and our own Moultrie, around whose intrepid brow twined 
gracefully the Palmetto, the emblem of Ais valor, and the 
just pride of our State. In the centre window of the second 
story of the Hall, was placed a brilliant and well executed 
transparency, ten feet in height, exhibiting a Figure of 
Liberty, surrounded by a rising cloud. The figure is sup- 
posed to see the cloud increasing, which threatens to con- 
ceal the brightness of her countenance, and to destroy for- 
ever the glories of her reign on earth, but she leans with 
confidence on South Carolina, the Arms of which State are 
at her side, displaying in glowing chafacters her well known 
motto— 





ANIMIS OPIBUSQUE PARATI. 

The whole arrangements reflect much honor on the pa- 
triotic spirit that designed them, and entitle him to the warm- 
est thanks of the State Right party in the city. 

Henry L. Pinckney, (Intendant of the City,) presided at 
the Dinner, assisted by James Hamitton, jun., Henry 
Deas, Lanepon Cueves, Joun Gapspen, Rozert J. Torn- 
puLL, and Jacop F. Minrzine, Esquires, as Vice Presi- 
dents. 

After the cloth was removed the following Toasts were 
announced, and drank by the company with indeseribable 
enthusiasm :— 

1. The Union—The elements of its durability are to be 
found in its performing honestly, faithfully, and justly the 
beneficent purposes for which it was formed. 


2. Washington—We Tionor his memory too much to 


3 chéers. 








3. The Memory of Thomas Jefferson—The Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776—His Kentucky Resolu- 
tions in 1798—a bright commentary on a glorious text. 

[6 cheers. 

4. The American Revolution and its offspring the Amer- 
ican Constitution—Achieved andformed by thirteen sove- 
reign States; they did not throw away the blessings of the 
former by authorizing an unlimited government under the 
latter. {6 cheers. 

5. Andrew Jackson—Honor and gratitude to his name 
—He has repulsed the invaders of the Constitution. If the 
States are true to themselves, a triumphant victory awaits 
us. [9 cheers. 

6. William Drayton—Able, faithful and eloquent. South 
Carolina cherishes him as a son disciplined in her best schools 
of chivalry and honor—With devoted firmness he has pur- 
sued thedictates of his conscience im opposition to the re- 
quest of a respected portion of his constituents—We hon- 
or him for his independence. 

When the long and deafening applause with which this 
Toast was received had subsided, Col. Drayton rose and 
addressed the company as follows:— 

Fellow Citizens —Accept my grateful thanks for the ap- 
probation which you have been pleased'.o express of my 
public conduct, and of the motives by which it has beea 
directed. At all times I earnestly seek to learn the senti- 
ments of my constituents. They are entitled to all the ser- 
vices which I can render them; and to require, as a gener- 
al rule, that in rendering those services, | should cenform 
to their wishes; but, whenever, after mature deliberation, I 
have arrived at the conclusion, that [I cannot comply 
with them without violating my official oath, or the princi- 
ples of mora] right ; whenever ‘the question arises between 
my conscience and the will of my constituents, that ques- 
tion must be solved by my duty to my God. ‘This opinion 
I have so frequently uttered, that I have every reason to 
believe that a majority of those why? I represent sre ac- 
quainted with it. Should € be mistaken; f giadty avail my- 
self of this occasion to declare it. Political *rrors I may 
often have committed. With the concealment of my polit- 
ical principles, no one can, justly, charge me. 

The topics most interesting to South Carolina, to which 
I have lately given my attention in Congress, are the 
Tariff, and what are termed “ Internal Improvements.” It 
being well known, that I consider the law imposing duties 
upon imports for the exclusive benefit of the domestic man- 
ufacturer, to be unconstitutional and deeply injurious to the 
great mass of the community ; and that! regard “ Internal 
Improvements,” as they have long been acted upon, to be 
attended with a wasteful and ruinous expenditure of the 
public treasure for private purposes, and to be at variance 
with the spirit of the federal compact, I shall not now enter 
into a discussion of those subjects, but confine myself to a 
brief examination of the consequences which have flowed 
from them. An excitement growing out of these subjects, 
more especially out of the first of them, has pervaded all parts 
of our State, and has made so profound an impression upon 
the public mind, as almost to absorb every other political 
consideration. Our citizens, suffering under an Act, which 
a great majority of them believe to be unconstitutional, have 
naturally been led to deliberate upon the steps which ought 
to be taken, under circumstances so critical and momen- 
tous. Ofthe expedients proposed, that which seems, most 

enerally, to be relied upon, is, through the medium of the 
Le islatare, or of a convention chosen by the people, to 
nullify the obnoxious law, or, in other words, to declare it 
to be unconstitutional, and to absolve our citizens from obe- 
dience to it, unless a contrary decision should be pronounc- 
ed by three-fourths of the Legislatures of the several States, 
or by conventions of the people, in the same number of the 
States. Those who recommend this course are sanguine in 
their expectations of its efficacy. They assert that a sove- 
reign State, under its reserved rights, can constitutionally, 
resort to it, and that by no other means can the’ Union be 
ed. If by any process of reasoning, of which I am 
capable : if by any lights which I could derive from intel- 
leets far superior to mine, I could accord in these views 
and inferences, I should rejoice to do so ; for no one con- 
demns more than myself, the principle of the existing Tariff, 
or more deprecates its baleful effects. Nevertheless, after 
&n anxious and painful meditation, directed by every motive 
which ought to influence a lover of his country, and of his 
country’s reputation and prosperity, I cannot perceive any 
‘substantial distinction between the abrogation of a law of 
-Congress, by a State, and the separation of that State from the 
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prostitute the authority of his name, by employing it as the. Union. When an act of Congress has been passed, in its cus- 


sanction of sectional injustice and rapacity. 


}tomary forms, until repealed by the body enacting it, or decid- 


ed tobeinvalid by the Federal Judiciary, it becomes the law 
of the land. ‘The President of the United States is compel- 
led, by his oath of office, to enforce it, unless, perhaps, he 
should be satisfied of its unconstitutionality, which is not 
the opinion of President Jackson, as to the Tariff of 1828 
Should then the President, or the mandate of the Federa! 
Court, direct it to be carried into execution, it could not be 
resisted by us, excepting upon the ground that our State 
had withdrawn from the federation, or by the exercise of 
force. The first alternative would be, ipso facto, a sever- 
ance of this State from the Union. ‘The second, would be 
an appeal to arms, the ultima ratio reipublice. 

Let me riot be misconceived. I am not the advocate of 
passive obedience and non-resistance. In the ordinary ad- 
ministration of affairs, the assertion of the right of the ma- 
jority to bind.the people, is a mere truism; but a majority, 23 
wel! as a maority, may be a faction; and where the legis- 
lature is accused of usurpation, or corruption, or oppres- 
sion, to contend that the will of a prevailing majority 
should alone be evidence of the legality of their proceed- 
would render hopeless aii possibility of relief <A 
crisis might arise, when the bonds of the union ought to 
be broken. The right of the State to secede from the 
Union, I, unqualifiedly, concese ; but so long gp she belong: 
to it, if she be not bound by its lawd} she monstYeue 
anomalies would exist, af.a government wigfe acts \yhee 
not obligatory upon its citizens; andgf a Slate const%p. 
ing one of the members of ine Unio, whilst denying the 
authority of its laws. i. we 

! am not unaware of the ¢oenviction of marty, that t bon- 
sequences anticipated by me, wo iid not tollow dron#a nul- 
lification of the tariffact, im the mode which has been 
mentioned—that, on the’ eo: trary, the repeal. of the lpw 
wouid be insured by se vigeruus + resolution. To those who 
are under this convietiem, Tx. “d submit, that it is found- 
ed upon the suppesed weakuce ©: their epponents—a_po- 
sition as false and dangerowe . . po'ttics as it is im war, and 
utteriy wuwortiy of ihe hipa-minded freemen of Soat!i- 
Carolina. Unless a majority of the people of the United 
States were persuaded, that their interests were advanced 
by the miss-calied ‘“‘ American System,” it.would never 
have been imposed upon us by successive Congresses, from 
Ini6 to 1830. is it probable that this majority, stinvajat- 
ed by the just of avarice, and sustained by the armiof 
power, would yield to the legislation or to the menaces of 
a single State ? 

It might be asked of me, whether I would recommend 
silence and inactivity amidst the wrongs with which we 
are afflicted. My answer is—No. What can, constitn- 
tionally, be done by the legislature, ought.to be done by i 
Through Congress, and the Press, and communications 
with those States whose cause is common with ours, every 
possible exertion should be made, to dispel the delusion 
under which the people labor, as to the true character ot 
an unconstitutional law which fetters our industry, crip- 
ples our commerce, and taxes the many for the benefit of 
the few. All are injured by it, excepting the manufactu- 
rers; and although they, when combined, can carry the 
majority with them, yet recent eyents strongly indicate, that 
by attacking the Tariff, in detail, we may bring it back to 
those principles from which it ought never to have de- 
parted. 

Should the efforts which [ have suggested, fail of success 
—should the law we complain of, remain unrepealed upon 
our statute-book—we should then inquire whether a recur- 
rence to the remedy which | have adverted to, would not be 
worse than the malady which it proposes to cure—whether its 
certain consequence would not be disunion—whether dis-. 
union would not be fraught with more disastrous results 
than the provisions of the act—whether it would not create 
a division in our own State, producing that direst of na- 
tional calamities—civil war. After pondering dispassion- 
ately and profoundly upon these questions, we 2° bound by 
every social and moral duty, to select the least of the evils 
presented to us. For my own part, f feel no hesitation in 
avowing, that I should regard the separation of South 
Carolina from the Union, as incaleulably more to be de- 
plored, than the existence of the law which we condemn. 


I have thus, fellow-citizens, communicated to you my 
sentiments upon an all-engrossing subject. When I 
look around me and see many to whom | am united by the 
ties of blood—many who are my valued personal friends— 
and some with whom I have acted, harmoniously, in po- 
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litical struggles, I am unable to convey an adequate idea,in 
words, of the pain which I feel, in expressing opinions 
which I believe to be at variance with theirs. I have, 





nevertheless, done this violence to myself, from the convie- 
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tion, that in times of public excitement, the opimions of no 
cvtizen should be concealed; and because my noe 
ents have the right to know my thoughts, in order that they 
may determine whether I am worthy to represent them. 
most willingly submit myself to their verdict, confident, and 
{ trust not vainly so, that they will give me,credit for hav- 
ing fully, candidly, and fearlessly, spoken from the dic- 
tates of my heart. 

Mr. President, the colors floating around these walls, 
have suggested to me a toast, which I beg leave to offer, in- 
stead of the one which I had prepared for this meeting : 

‘* May our star-spangled banner, so often triumphantly 
unfurled upon the ocean and the land, ever wave, with 
undiminished lustre, over free, sovereign and United 
Siates. 

7. Robert Y. Hayne—A vigilant and gallant sentinel 
on our Watch Tower. His brilliant and powerful defence 
ot the Constitution against licentious construction, and the 
South from unfounded slander, entitles him to our warmest 
gratitude and applause. 

This Toast was also drank with enthusiastic and long 
continued cheering—after which Gen. Hayne addressed 
the meeting to the following effect : 

[ know not, fellow-citizens, how adequately to express 
my deep sense of the honor which you have this day con- 
ferred upon me. When I look around and behold this 
vast assemblage, composed of native and adopted sons of 
Carolina—of whom our common mother may so well be 
proud—and reflecting, that this “‘ goodly company,’ em- 
bracing so much character and talent, of private worth and 
public virtue, have come together for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their approbation of the public conduct of my ex- 
cellent and valued friend (Col. Drayton) and myself, I 
want words to convey to your hearts the emotions which agi- 
tate my own. [have nothing to offer you, gentlemen, but my 
poor thanks, with this assurance, that whatever may be the 
“changes and chances” of my future life, I shall ever 
fondly cherish a grateful recollection of your kindness, and 
will find in it astrong incentive to the faithful discharge of 
mi} duties. 

Believe me, gentlemen, no representative of South Caro- 
hna has, of late, reposed upon “ a bed of roses: and per- 
haps there tleyer was a period in the history of our country, 
when the. eoMial “well done” of generous constituents, 
@as more grateful to the hearts of their public servants, 
mere necessary to’ sustain them in their cause, and to en- 
courage them in “ holding fast to the faith.” Condemned 
as they have been, to witness the failure of all their efforts 
in defence of your rights and interests, and coming to you, 
not a*the heralds of “ glad tidings,” but as the messengers 
of defeat and disaster, this generous reception is in the very 
spirit that has made immortal that Roman Senate, which 
decreed their highest honors to him who had stood by 
his country in the hour of her “ utmost need,” and who 
though vanquished, “‘ had not despaired of the republic.” 
Such offerings, gentlemen, are indeed “doubly blessed, 
blessing him that gives and him that receives.” And here, 
perhaps, I might stop. But when I remember that in the 

Resolutions which ushered this festival into public notice, 
it was declared to be a tribute by “the friends of SrTaTe 
Riaurs, to the principles which have been promulgated by 
the Legislature of South Carolina,” and when I know that 
{ am chiefly indebted for the flattering sentiment which 
has just been offered, to the humble part I have acted in 
support of those principles, I feel that I should disappoint 
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your just expectations, if [ passed entirely over a topic of 


such paramount interest and importance. 

What, then, gentlemen, are the principles involved in 
this doctrine of “ State Rights?” 
tal principles of Constitutional Liberty, for which 
nized, and (as we did fondly hope) firmly established by 

-adoption of the Constitution of the United States—and 
i the maintenance of which depend the peace, prosperity 


i 
ind safety of our beloved country. Our doctrines are (and 


{ quote them from our political text book, the Virginia Re- 


solutions of 1798) that the several States are“ independent 
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the Federal Government 
« > 
powers trom that instrument, “its acts 


They are the fundamen- 
our 
fathers fought and bled, and conqured—which were recog- 


nties’’—that the Constitution of the United States 
a compact to which the States are parties’”—that as 
derives its existence. and al! of 
further 


‘‘ usurped powers” are exercised over her citizens, she has 
no right, however flagrant the usurpation, to interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil—if the Federal Govern- 
ment (the mere creature of the Constitution) may, with 
impunity disregard all its limitations, and the States are 
bound implicitly to submit, then indeed, 1 am yet to learn, 
in what “ State Rights” consist. Do they consistin “ the 
powers not granted,” or ‘‘ expressly reserved” under the 
Constitution? The Federal Government having the right 
to decide, “ ultimately and conclusively,’ on these matters, 
will say to us, by their practice, that all has been given, and 
none reserved—and if it be the duty of the States implicitly 
to submit, “‘ State Rights” may exist as an abstraction, in 
the minds of gentlemen, but they exist no where else, and 
for my own part, I am utterly unable to appreciate the value 
of a theoretical right which is to be held at the mercy of 
another, and for the enforcement of which there exists no 
remedy. According to this doctrine, the States have a right 
to exercise just so much power (and no more,) as the Fede- 
ral Government may think proper to leave them ; and we are 
presented with the strange anomaly of “ the creature ele- 
vated above his Creator, the servants above their masters.” 
If such be the true character of the Federal Government, 
the experiment of the security to be derived from written 
charters has already most signally failed, and the people 
“on whom, in the providence of God, has been cast the 
preservation of the great principle,” have proved recreant 
to their trust, and have surrendered the last citadel of free- 
dom. I shall not stop to inquire in what department of 
the Federal Government this despotism is supposed to 
exist. The idea that the Supreme Court is to be the safe- 
guard of the reserved rights of the States, can delude 
those only who close their ears to the acknowledged fact, 
that in most of the cases where usurped power has been 
exercised or is apprehended, (such for instance as the 
Tariff protection, and the appropriations of money for In- 
ternal Improvements, Education, Charities, Colonization 
or Emancipation) the question cannot even be brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court, according to the forms of the 
Cunstitution, and it is certainly in the power of Congress so 
to frame their laws and so to regulate their Courts as to 
prevent them from interposing to “arrest the progress of 
usurpation” in any case whatsoever. 
When we cast our eyes over the map of the United 
States, and behold a territory of such vast extent, inhabit- 
ed by a people of such diversified pursuits and interests, of 
habits and of feelings, can it be possible that the “ will of 
the majority” shall be practically adopted as the rule of 
Government for all of the parts, without its degenerating 
into the most odious and desolating tyranny? Look at 
the condition of the Southern States, having the system 
of slavery so interwoven with their institutions, that even to 
touch the subject is to involve them in ruin ; and depend- 
ing upon foreign markets for the sale of their valuable pro- 
ductions. Can it be believed, that the wise and patriotic 
men who represented the South in the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, would have consented, in our be- 
half, to sign a bond by which it was to be submitted to a 
majority of the people, or what is more, a majority of their 
Representatives in Congress assembled, whether our in- 
stitutions should be preserved, and our pursuits of industry 
remain unchanged, or whether we might be deprived of 
both, under the operation ef Acts of Congress, based upon 
vague notions of the ‘‘ general welfare ?”’ 

Gentlemen, in the presence of this respectable assembly, 
and in the face of my country, I declare my solemn con- 
viction, that the acknowledgment of the exclusive right 
of the Federal Government to determine the limits of its 
own powers, amounts to a recognition of its absolute supre- 
macy over the States and the people, and involves the 
sacrifice not only of our dearest rights and interests, but 
the very existence of the Southern States; and if, by the 
blessing of Heaven, we shall yet a little while avoid the 
fate which is impending over us, we are as surely destined 
to mect it, “as the sparks fly upwards.” 
the actual condition of your affairs, (without undertaking 
io determine what else it may become you to do, or to 
forbear,) it is absolutely and indispensably necessary to 
give your brethren in other quarters of the Union distinct- 
ly to understand, that you never will acknowledge the 
right claimed for the Federal Government, in either or all 





Mi than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in of its departments, to decide 
vat compact,” and that in case of “a palpable, deliberate |as to the extent of its own powers 
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collectively—that the ‘“* National Govern- 


‘‘ultamately and conclusively 
;’ that you never will 
consent to substitute the will of the majority for the Con- 
| stitution, nor recognize unconstitutional acts of Congress, 


In my view of 





fested an utter disregard of your feelings, your rights, and 

your interests. 

The mode, gentlemen, in which these principles are to 

be brought into operation, when a case shall arise to justi- 

fy their application, is a question concerning which there 

may exist much difference of opinion, and which it appears 

to me of no importance to decide. When the hour for ac- 

tion arrives, the friends of State Rights will hardly be 

found quarrelling among themselves as to the mode of pro- 

ceeding. On this point, I say, with Mr. Jefferson, that the 

State has not only a right to “judge of infractions of the 

Constitution,” but also of “the mode and measure of re- 

dress,’ [see Kentucky Resolutions of 98] and whether she 

shall, through the Legislature, or by Convention—by de- 
claring the acts “‘ void and of no force,” or by adopting other 

measures, maintain ‘the authorities, rights and liberties 

appertaining to her’”’—are all questions to be decided by 

those who may have the destiny of the State in their hands. 

When the emergency shall arrive to require the State, in 

the opinion of her citizens, to be put upon her sovereignty, 
I shall hold no man less my brother in the cause of State 
Rights, because he may differ from me as to the mode in 
which the action of the State is to be brought about. While 
on this topic, however, I will take occasion to remark, that 
it has seemed good to those who are laboring to bring 
State Rights into disrepute, to represent their advocates 
of the present day as contending for new doctrines, and 
the changes have been rung upon the “ Carolina doctrines,’’ 
and the “nullifying doctines,’ until well meaning men, 
even among ourselves, have been induced to believe, that 
they are of modern invention, and that the very term nul- 
lification has been coined to suit our present purpose. 
Now, whether the term be a proper one, or not, and 
whether the doctrine which it is supposed to embrace, be 
sound or unsound, it is certain that they are both as old 
at least as 1799. The Kentucky Resolutions of that year, 
generally attributed (like those of 98) to the pen of Tho- 
mas Jefferson, contain the following words: (I will read 
them to you, gentlemen, to prevent any mistake.) ‘‘ The 
several States that framed that instrument, the Federal 
Constitution, being sovereign and independent, have the 
unquestionable right to judge of its infractions, and a nul- 
lification by those sovereignties, of all unauthorized acts, 
done under color of that instrument, is the rightful reme- 
dy.” I presume we shall hear no more of “ nullification” 
being a modern invention, and the “ Carolina doctrines,” 
will perhaps find more favor in the eyes of some, when 
traced to the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of ‘98 
and 99. But the true import and extent of this doctrine, 
it seems to me, has also been greatly misrepresented. The 
advocates of State Rights have been represented as con- 
tending for the right of a State, to repeal at pleasure all 
or any of the Acts of Congress, and the consequence of the 
exercise of such an authority has been made the subject 
of denunciation and of sarcasm. Now, as far as I know, 
no advocate of State Rights has ever contended that the 
exercise of the Legislative powers of Congress in relation 
to the Army, the Navy, Fortifications, the Post Office, the 
Judiciary, the regalation of Commerce, in relation to War 
or Peace, or any other matter, expressly confided by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government, can be lawfully 
arrested or stayed by any power whatever. It has never 
been doubted or denied that the acts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, within the acknowledged sphere of its authority, 
are obligatory upon the States, nor that the laws of Con- 
gress, “made in pursuance of the Constitution, are the 
supreme laws of the land.” But it has been contended that 
in an extraordinary case, where the powers reserved to the 
States, under the Constitution, are usurped by the Fede- 
ral Government, and it comes to be a question of conflict- 
ing claims to sovereignty, it is ‘the right of a State,” and 
in a proper case, would become ‘‘a solemn duty,” not only 
‘to judge of the infractions of the Constitution,” but to 
interpose its authority for the preservation of its reserved 
rights. Ifthe Federal Government shall confine its ope- 
rations to matters clearly Federal, and in which all of us 
have a common interest, no collision could possibly arise 
It is only when they assume doubtful powers not express 
ly granted; when they (who alone possess practically 
the power to make it) refuse “to appeal to the source of 
power,” which Gen. Jackson well considers “‘as the most 
sacred of all our obligations ’’—that it could even become 
necessary that a State should mterpose ‘for arresting the 
progress of the evil,” until such time as (according to the 
idea of Mr. Jefferson) “a Convention assembled at the call 





as the supreme law of the land. 
stitution as a compact prescribing limits to the Federal 





That, viewing the Con- 


Government, the State of South Carolina, as one of the; 
parties to that compact, in its sovereign capacity, claims | other possible remedy, and it does appear to me that the 
the right to judge of its infractions;” and that whilst she | 
will at all times yield a ready and cheerful obedience to all} preservation of the reserved rights of the State, though its 


of Congress, or two-thirds of the States, should decide to 
| which they mean to give an authority claimed by two ol 
their organs.”” In an extreme case like this, there is no 


existence of this right will be found indispensable to the 


’ Heing thus created by all the people, have a right| laws made “in pursuance of the Constitution,” she claims | exercise ought to be, and will be, restrained by all the con- 


' . . . . | of : 5 , . . . —— . 
mae, (in the empnauic language ol the Great ieader of five right to hold io be utterly null and void all such as! siderations ot prudence and of patriotism, which must 
party) ** wltimetedy and ‘cenclusively as to the ertent| clearly violate the reserved rights ef the States. Let} make it the interest, as it will be the duty ofa State, not 

their p ywoers.”’ and hence resu!ts, as the basis of the! these principles be maintained, and your rights may be | to take such high ground, until the only alternative left is 


system,the duty of an absolute acquiescence on th 

of the minority, in the declared will of the majority 

' s appear to my mind “ passing strang 
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roe a 


{ National Government—having no practica 
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bitter sarcasm and solemn mockery. 





; preserved, 





The day that you surrender them, and ac- 
.| knowledge the will of the majority, as declared in the acts! ation of power. 
, that any 
fill to perceive that according to these princi- 
vernwvent of these United States is one great 


to assume it, or ‘‘ to submit to a Government without limit- 
"* It does appear to me, in the language 


of Congress, to be the supreme law, you will have surren-| of Mr. Madison’s Report, “ that if the deliberate exercise 
dered the glorious privileges of freedom, to put the yoke| of powers palpably withheld by the Constitution, could not 
upon your own necks, to fasten manacles upon your own| justify the parties to it, to interpose even so far as to arrest 
end the hands of your children, to surrender your valuable 
i its powers but the popular will, and that to! possessions without a struggle, and consented to put your- 
‘* State Rights’ is the most ridiculous and unmeane | selves and all that you possess at the mercy of those 
it is something worse—it 1s the language of | who, though standing to you in the relation, and calling 
If “a sovereign and| themselves your “ érethren,” have in the eager pursuit of | 
independent State,” has no right to judge of the violations) their own peculiar interests, turned a deaf ear to your | ble.” And lastly, it must be a case “ stamped with deli 
of 2 compact into which she has entered—if, when loud remonstrances, mocked at your complaints, and mani- tion, and final adherence. 


the progress of the evil, and to maintain the rights and It 


* Mr. Madison, in his Report, thus describes the cases which he sup- 
poses would call for the interposition of a State “ to avert the progress 
of usurpation.”’ Ist. ** Where the violation of the Constitution shall be 
of a nature dangerous to the great purposes for which it was established. 
2d. It must be a case “ not obscure and doubtful, bat — and palpo 
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berties appertaining to the States, as parties to the Consti- 
tution, and thereby to preserve the Constitution itself, there 
would be an end to all relief from usurped power.” . This 
power may be liable to abuse, though while the Constitu- 
tion shall be expounded fairly, and justly administered— 
and the Union shall be felt as a common blessing, | hardly 
consider it possible that it should be abused; but however 
that may be, itis certainly less liable to abuse than the 
power claimed on the other hand for the Federal Govern- 
ment; it is less liable to abuse than the power daily exert- 
ed by a bare majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of annulling, not only the acts of Congress, but of every 
State in the Union—and it is moreover indispensably neces- 
sary for the preservation of the reserved rights of the States 
and of the people, unless it is intended that these shall be 
held at the mercy of the Federal Government. 

I will put a strong case, and let gentlemen point out if 
they can the “ rightful remedy,” according to their princi- 
ples. The Treasury being filled by taxes imposed upon 
you, under all the forms of the Constitution, the money is 
appropriated to purchase the freedom of your slaves, for 
the purchase of colonizing them in Africa. You are to 
be paid for your property with money drawn from your 
own pockets, until the money is exhausted, and your pro- 
perty gone! What is the remedy? According to the 
principles advocated on the other side, it is your duty to 
submit. ‘The Supreme Court has no jurisdiction over the 
Act levying the tax (for, like the Tariff, it purports to be 
for revenue,) nor over that appropriating the money. ‘The 
federal Government has decided the law to be constitu- 
tional—it has been sanctioned by the will of a majority, (the 
supreme law) the State has no right “to judge of the infrac- 
tion,’ or “to interpose its authority,’ in any way—what 
then? You are bound to submit. No, say gentlemen, you 
must rebel—you have still ‘“‘the right of rebellion” lett— 
a ‘“‘ sovereign State’’ guilty of rebellion! ‘Thus you see, 
gentlemen, that it comes to this, that a State, or the peo- 
ple of a State, have no means left of preserving the rights 
expressly reserved to them by the terms of compact, but 
by imeurring the guilt and meriting the fate of traitors, 
unless indeed their treason shall be sanctified by success; 
and the free citizens of a sovereign State have precisely 
the same remedy for the preservation of their constitution- 
al right, as the slaves of some eastern despotism—rebellion! 

Leaving this topic, I proceed to make a few brief remarks 
in relation to the course which the Representatives from 
South Carolina have found themselves called upon to pur- 
sue. From the session of ’23,’24 when the “ American 
System,” in its two branches of the Tariff and Internal 
Improvement, became, as we haye been told, the settled 
policy of the country, your Representatives have been com- 
pelled to struggle with fearful odds, and under the most 
discouraging circumstances, against measures which the 
people of South Carolina had in their primary assemblies 
denounced as “ unconstitutional, oppressive and unjust,” 
and which the Legislature, after repeated remonstrances 
and protests, had solemnly declared to be “so gross a 
violation of the rights of the people, and so palpable a 
usurpation of powers not granted, that the measures to be 
pursued consequent on a perseverance in this system, 
were purely questions of expediency, and not of allegiance,” 
and that “they were only then restrained from the asser- 
tion of the sovereign rights of the State, by the hope that 
the magnanimity and justice ,of the good people of the 
Union, would effect an abandonment of a system partial 
in its nature, unjust in its operation, and not within the 
powers delegated to Congress.’”* Instructed, gentlemen, 
as your Representatives have been to maintain these senti- 
ments, they have endeavored to support them with a 
fidelity due to the expression of the deliberate opinions of 
their constituents, and a zeal proportioned to their convic- 
tion of their truth and importance. They have, neverthe- 
less, been condemned to witness the repeated failure of all 
their exertions; their appeals to the “ magnanimity and 
justice” of their brethren have been made in vain, and they 
have been left under the painful conviction of the truth of 
Mr. Jefferson’s assertion, that reason and argument in op- 
position to this system of legalized plunder, might just as 
well have been addressed “ to the marble columns which 
surround our legislative halls.” We have been com- 
pelled, gentlemen, to see the system of Jmposts, designed 
by the Constitution for raising revenue, openl} perverted 
to the purpose of laying the agriculture and commerce of 
the country, and especially of the Southern States, under 
contribution to the manufacturers. We have seen the 
system of Internal Improvement, which came recommend- 
ed to us by the fair promise of unnumbered blessings, de- 
graded into a “ disgraceful scramble” for the public mo- 
ney, and thieatening speedily to become, in the prophetic 
language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘“‘ a source of boundless patron- 
age to the Executive, of jobbing to members of Congress 
and their friends, and a bottomless abyss of public money 
—a source of eternal scramble among the members who 
can get most money wasted in their States, and in which 
they will get most who are meanest.”t+ We have been con- 
strained to see and to feel, that the whole course of affairs, 
the entire tendency of things, was to add by construction 
to the power of the Federal Government, to assume an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over our persons and our property, 
by “ organizing the whole labor and capital of the country” 
—controlling our pursuits of industry, and attempting to 
bring about an artificial equality, by transferring the pro- 
fiis of the Southern planter to more favored portions of the 
community. Your Representatives, seeing these things 


” Resolution of December, 1822. 


feel that they have done their duty; what remains to be 


passing every day before their eyes, and having no power | 
to arrest their’ progress, have felt it to be their duty from 
time to time faithfully to warn you of the actual state of 
affairs. ‘They have exposed to you the true character and 
extent of the difficulties which surround you; and have 
told you frankly of the entire failure of their utmost efforts 
to avert these evils. If standing as “sentinels on the 
watch tower” of your rights and liberties, they had told 
you that “ all was well,” while the enemy was undermining 
the very foundations of the citadel, they might have re- 
posed in peace; but you would have been roused up when 
the enemy was upon you, and when all your efforts to 
avert the evils of a ‘‘ consolidated government,” would have 
been im vain. 

Your Representatives, gentlemen, (I say it proudly,) 





done, itis for you, and not for them, to decide. 

This gloomy picture of our affairs is brightened but by a 
solitary gleam of light, arising from the rejection, by the 
Executive, of the Maysville Road. Yes, gentlemen, the 
man who had “ filled the measure of his country’s glory,” 
has once more thrown himself into the breach—has once 
more bared his noble bosom in @*fence of the Constitution 
and of our liberties, against those who, though regardless 
of the “‘ beauty,” are intent upon the “‘ booty’”’ of the country 
—and God grant, that now, as then, the invaders may be 
driven back, ‘‘ discomtited and disgraced.” 

Gen. Jackson, in putting his veto upon the Maysville 
Road Bill, has opened to the Southern States the first dawn- 
ing of returning hope. ‘The reduction of the duties upon 
salt and molasses and a few other articles, though a mea- 
sure just m itself, as lessening the burdens of the people, 
and calculated in some small degree to weaken the ties 
which bind the members of the American System party 
together, furnishes in my opinion no ground for any confi- 
dent expectation, that the system will be broken up, es- 
pecially in the face of the overwhelming majority by which 
Mr. McDuffie’s motion to repeal the Tariffs of 1828 and 
1824 was voted down in the House of Representatives. 
But the rejection of the Maysville Road, ifit can be view- 
ed as a pledge that no work of Internal Improvement is to 
be prosecuted during the administration of the present Ex- 
ecutive, may be hailed as the most auspicious event which 
has taken place in the history of the country for years past. 
If we can be permitted to indulge the hope, that the Tariff 
and Internal Improvements, heretofore united in the unho- 
ly bands of an unlawful wedlock, are now to be divorced— 
if those are to be “put asunder,’ whom God has not 
‘joined together,” then indeed is there cause for rejoicing; 
for without claiming to be a°“‘ Prophet or the son of a Pro- 
phet,” I think I may predict that the Tariff will not long 
survive the death of Internal Improvment. United for un- 
holy ends, and subsisting by mutual! plunder, it can hardly 
be doubted that a separation will be the destruction of both. 
Let us then on this occasion pour forth the acknowledg- 
ments of a nation’s gratitude to the author of this good. 
Great as are the claims of Gen. Jackson to the gratitude of 
his country, this act has given him new titles to our regard. 
On no occasion of his eventful life, has he displayed a 
more generous disregard of all selfish consideration, more 
exalted, patriotism, or more heroic courage; and should 
this prove to be only the first step in a course which is to 
restore the Constitution to its original principles, and bring 
back the Government to a sound and wise policy, the name 
of Jackson will go down to posterity as the Washington of 
“his day and generation.” - But it does appear to me, that 
though this act on the part of the President ought to be 
hailed with acclamation by every lover of his country, it 
can furnish no apology for an abandonment by us, of the 
great cause of State Rights. Now, when the enemy is in 
confusion and dismay, are we by laying down our arms to 
enable him to rally, and return with renovated vigor to the 
conflict. If we are satisfied with the rejection of the Mays- 
ville Road, we can hardly hope for other and greater tri- 
umphs. Besides, who can tell, whether the President will 
be sustained in the perilous conflict in which he has en- 
gaged. Already do we find his advocates in the West vin- 
dicating his course on the ground that “‘ the American sys- 
tem’ is still to be maintained by the administration in all 
its vigor, and pointing to the message, they adduce, in sup- 
port of their assertion, the language of the President which 
sustains the Tariff, on the grounds “of its consigtency 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution—of its origin 
being traced to the consent of all the parties to the origi- 
nal compact, and of its having the support and approbation 
of the majority of the people;’ while with regard to Inter- 
nal Improvement, they point triumphantly to “ the admis- 
sion in the message of the right of appropriating money to 
Roads and Canals of a national character. Language like 
this, coming from such a quarter, is certainly calculated 
in some degree to chasten the exultation and joy with 
which this act of the President’s has been received by the 
Southern States. 


But I have trespassed, gentlemen, too long upon your 
patience, and must hasten to a close. Let me say, then, 
in conclusion, that I do conscientiously believe, that the 
assertion of the principles I have vindicated, is essential to 
the great cause of State Rights, though I believe the aban- 
donment by South Carolina of the grounds solemnly as- 
sumed and repeatedly avowed by our Legislature, will 
amount to an unconditional surrender of those principles. 
I wish not to be understood as indicating any particular 
course as proper to be pursued by the State at this time, and 
under existing circumstances. As one of the Representa- 





faithfully maintained the rights and interests confided to 
my care. Further than this I have not felt myself author- 
ized to go; to the People, and to them alone, it belongs to 
decide, both now and at all times hereafter, how far and 
how long it is their interest or their duty to submit to acts 
of the Federal Government, which all feel to be a violation 
of their constitutional rights. For my single self, I am 
free to declare, that I cherish a sincere and ardent devotion 
to the Union, and that to preserve it inviolate, I would 
willingly lay down my life. But the Union which I revere, 
and which is dear to my heart, is founded on the Constitt- 
tion of my country. It is a Constitutional Union, whieh 
we are sworn to “ preserve, protect, and defend.” I ma¥ 
be mistaken, fellow-citizens, but I have always believed. 
that nothing is wanting to secure the success of our cause 
but union at home—such harmony of feeling and unity of 
action, as shall carry to the minds of our oppressors the con- 
cection, that we are in earnest—that we “‘ know our rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain them.” And if, gentlemen. 
we are destined to fail. and the Seuwth is to be drawn down 
from that “ high and palmy state’ of prosperity, dignity, 
and renown, which she has so long and so proudly oceu- 
pied—if she is destined to be humbled in the very dust 
before her oppressors, I shall live and die im the belief, tha: 
the calamity will have been brought upon her, because her 
citizens have not been true to themselves—because we have 
listened to the voice of those who have no common sympa- 
thies with us—or who have an interest in perpetuating the 
abuses under which we suffer, or who. from unreasonable 
apprehensions of imaginary dangers, will have palsied the 
hearts and shaken the constancy of their countrymen. 

But whatever may be the course of South Carolina, at 
the present crisis, it is my determination to stand by her 
side. When I shall be found acting with her revilers, or 
enlisted under the banner of her enemies, may “ my right 
hand forget Its cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth.” Jt is the soil of Carolina, which has drank 
up the precious blood of our forefathers shed in her de- 
fence ; here repose the honored bones of my ancestors—i 
is here that I drew my first breath—here that I have'becn 
kindly fostered in youth and sustained in manhood, by the 
generous confidence of my fellow-citizens. It is in the 
soil of South Carolina that the eyes of my children first 
beheld the light. Bound to you, gentlemen, and to my 
country, by so many, and such endearing.ties, let others de- 
sert her, if they can; let them revile her, if they will—] 
shall stand or fall with Carolina. God grant that wisdem 
and virtue, firmness and patriotism, may preside in her 
councils, and direct her measures; but should she err, 
I shall net be the recreant son to joinin the exultation 
of her-enemies. I shall cast no reproaches into her teeth 
—but in adversity, as in prosperity—‘ in weal and in woe” 
—through good report and through evil report—I co ror 
mY Country.” 

8. John C. Calhoun. With unsullied patriotism and 
splendid genius, he is worthy of the highest honors of his 
country, but he would scorn to purchase them at the ex- 
pense of the interest and princaples.of South Carolina. 

[6 cheers. 

After the President had given the following Poast, the 
Ist Vice President, (Major Hamiiron,) rose and said -— 

‘Gentlemen, when you see this toast ip print, it will be 
marked with inverted commas. It is a toast quoted from 
those given on a recent occasion at a public dinner given 
to our distinguished and estimable fellow-citizen, Joe! R. 
Poinsett, our late Minister to Mexico. This toast stuck im 
some body’s throat—he could not swallow it. Let us see 
if this company can go it. Is there one in this assembly 
thai gainsays this? The glowing exultation of your coun- 
tenances tells me, ‘ No—not one.’ ” 

9. Our Delegation in Congress—‘ Their efforts have 
deserved and will achieve success.” [6 cheers. 

The toast was drank with tremendous cheers. 

10. Our Senior Senator William Smith—We honor his 
steady and able support of the rights of the States. 

[6 cheers. 

11. Stephen D. Miller—In feeling acutely the wrongs 
of South Carolina, he has expressed a sensibility which 
becomes her Chief Magistrate. [6 cheers. 

12. George Mc Duffic—W ith the soul and tongue of Pa- 
trick Henry, he has interpreted to the infatuated Belshaz- 
zar the handwriting on the wall. [6 cheers. 

13. The women of Sout’. Carolina—Among the best and 
fairest of their kind. They will have no heart for him who 
has no heart for Aer. [3 cheers. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By Henry L. Pinckney, President of the Day.—Mr. P. 
said that as the toast of our distinguished Representative 
had been suggested by the decorations of the room, lie 
would beg leave to borrow another from the same source. 
He then gave— 

* Liberty—the Constitution— Union.” 

Col. Cunningham, Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, then submitted to the meeting, on behalf of the 
Committee, the following sentiment, which was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm :— 

Langdon Cheves—in returning to South Carolina, he 
brings back with him a heart which is true to her rights 
and which feels for her wrongs. 

After the cheering had subsided, Mr. Cheves rose and 
addressed the company as follows : 

Gentlemen: You have done me no more than justice 
in supposing that I have returned to my native State with 
the feelings you have attributed to me. But it is no merit 





tives of South Carolina, I have at all times strenuously ad- 





t Mr. Jefferson's letter to Mr. Madison. 


vocated these principles, and to the best of my ability, 
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in me to have done so. It would be foul and unnatural 
were I to feel otherwise. kt is nevertheless graufying to 
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me to learn that my fellow citizens believe that I feel as I 
ought to do, and that “ my heart is in its right place.” I 
have frequently, on recent occasions, poured forth my 
thanks and my gratitude for your kindness, and I shall not, 
therefore, repeat them at this time. 

It is impossible that any loyal citizen of South Carolina, 
whether native or adopted, can look on the decay and 
prostration of his country, without grief and indignation; 
vet there is a joy personal to myself, mingled with these 
painful sympathies, which I indulge in returning among 
you. Itis, that I come now to share a common fate with 
you in your misfortunes and sufferings, as I shared former- 
ly with you in your joys and your prosperity. I left you 
exulting and flourishing in the common glory and common 
greatness of a common and united country. I return to 
you when you are bowed down and humbled, before a por- 
tion of that country, to colonial suffering, dependence, 
and degradation. 

Yes, gentlemen, what is the condition of this State, 
and of all the Southern States, but one of colonia! suffer- 
ing, dependence, and disgrace ? 

There are no less than seven sovereign States whose 
principal agricultural. staples require a foreign market, to 
be of any value. ‘Their pursuits, at the same time, are 
exclusively agricultural, and these the only articles that 
can give value to the cultivation of the soil. The actual 
legislation by which these interests are bound and control- 
ed, instead of cherishing them, by facilitating the enjoy- 
ment of a foreign market, denies the profitable possession 
of that market, and destroys the value of all the great 
products of your soil. If this were to foster any other 
mterests of the same region of country, there would at 
least be a mitigating pretext for legislation apparently so 
extraordinary. But the motive of it is avowedly to en- 
courage the industry and promote the distinct and sepa- 
rate mterests of another clime and another people. By 
whom are these laws enacted? Have you participated ? No. 
l’rom whose legislative will do they derive their efficacy ? 


from yours? Not in the smallest degree. Not one vote 
of all the Representatives in both Houses of Congress, 
from at least six sovereign States, in immediate junction 


and connexion, was given in support of the passage of 
these laws; and their legislative voice was only heard in 
protests agaist their injustice and unconstitutionality. 
‘They were enacted by a legislative will (in every just, po- 
litical, and moral sense affecting the subject) of a For- 
eigu People! In every such sense, a people as distinct 
and separate from you (and geographically, too, as far from 
you) as those of Canada. 

lf the burthens imposed by these laws, when collected 
the shape of revenue, were returned in the expendi- 
tures of Government, to the people who bear them, they 
would have some semblance of the legislation of a people 
se!!-governed—but the vast revenue exacted by them from 
the suffermg States, is expended in the States by whose 
power and whose pleasure it is imposed. This is, of all 
the effects of bad legislation, the most afilictive and de- 
stroying. As well might the blazing orb of day, when 
sent to warm us, drink up, as it does, the moisture of the 
soi!, and the providential dews of night not return it, and 
yet the fructification of the earth and the gathering of its 
fruits be h ped ‘ur, as to expect a country to thrive where 
a large revenue 1s collected and spent abroad. 

Now, how would you define a colonial condition? I 
vould say it presented a people (no matter under what 
forms of government) who are controlled in their great in- 
sts by the legislative will of a people geographically 
t politically distinct from them. 
liow, again, would you define an unjust and oppressive 
vernment’? [ would say that, a government 
which made laws destroying the interests of the dependent 
‘ate Was such a government. If I wished to define a 
worse government, | would say that, where such laws 
vere made with a view to promote exclusively the interests 

the governing people, the character was abundantly 

and, if I wished to go further and to describe 

one under which a country myst wither and perish, I would 

jy add, that avast revenue should be collected in the 
country m question, and spent abroad ! 

i have 
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made the analysis and put the facts side by side, 
vou, may run the parallel, and, having done so, say, 


whether the condition of this State, and of all the Southern 
States, is not one exhibiting all the essential evils of colo- 
dependence’? Are you less colonial than Canada, for 
The great interests of that country, it is true, 
co d by the legislative will of Great Britain, which 
hes the mght, according to received notions of national 
io do so. But so are you governed by a people equally 
dist rom you, except as you and they are connected 
by amstitutions legal and moral, social and charitable, 
wich forbid the exercise of such a power. But their pe- 
’ i) sts are fostered—yours are oppressed. They 
unties—you pay penalties. ‘The burthens the 
’ ihat country bear are light—yours are enormous. 
‘ jue collected from them ts spent among them— 
you pay is spent abroad. 
Let us now look a little into the spirit and manner in 
’ wer of which we complain is exercised. For 
this} one or twoexamples will suffice. A very dis- 


tinguished Representative from this State, (Mr. McDuftie) 
whom you have just bestowed a high and merited eulo- 

9 standing at the head of the highest Committee of 
the House of Representatives, reported to the House, as 
t ot that Committee, a Bill, tended for the purpose 

{ examining and considering some of the great questions 


'y? 


. 7 * 
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plaints set forth, it will be recollected, in the Declaration of 
Independence, was that, in your former colonial state, your 
petitions were disregarded. Let us now see how our pre- 
sent governors treat your present efforts to be heard. Con- 
trary to all Parliamentary usage, before a word is said in 
support or in explanation of a measure of such grave im- 
portance, so solemnly introduced, a member rises, afitici- 
pates the organ of the Committee, and moves a question, 
(and it is sustained by the House) which precludes all de- 
bate, and decides the main question in the negative. There 
is not, I fearlessly say, a parallel for this proceeding in the 
legislation of any free people of modern times. I challenge 
an investigation of the proceedings of the British Parlia- 
ment, of Congress, and of the Legislatures of the several 
States of the Union, with the perfect conviction that no 
parallel can be found in them for this outrageous proceed- 
ing. Butthiswasnot enough. Your degradation was to 
be doubled by repetition and increased by wanton insult. 

A distinguished member from Virginia, (Mr. P. P. Bar- 
bour) when the Buffalo Road Bill was, 1 believe, indefin- 
itely postponed, a decision which passed it over for the ses- 
sion, and was equivalent to a rejection, ventured to express 
his joy, that a great evil 4d been, at least for a time, avert- 
ed. This was contumacy notto be borne, but to be pun- 
ished. On the next day a motion was made for reconsider- 
ation, and this audacious act of the member from Virginia 
assigned as the reason, which was carried, and the Bill laid 
upon the table, in a state in which it could at any moment 
be called up, but not at all with this view, but simply to say 
tothe distinguished mover, slave! you shall not even rejoice 
in our forbearance. 

It is not for an humble individual like me to anticipate 
legislative wisdom, nor to suggest the time and manner in 
which a remedy for these evils is to be sought; but, for my- 
self as a private citizen, I declare my belief that they pre- 
sent a state of things not to be borne, and which ought to 
be resisted, in some Way or manner, at any and every ha- 
zard. Icannot forbear, however, to add one idea on this 
subject. 

This is a great southern question, in which 8. Carolina 
is no more interested than the rest of the Southetn States. 
She may or she may not produce a few bales of cotton and a 
few barrels of rice more than some other States, but this 
certainly dues not augment the interest she feels in it nor 
lessen that which they indulge. The question with all of 
them involves great pecuniary and great public rights—no 
less than the great rights of free and independent govern- 
ment. We cannot, therefore, either in policy or justice, in 
my opinion, act without seeking or awaiting their co-ope- 
ration. ‘This is the more imperiously our duty, if we rely 
upon their co-operation in any difficulties which may in- 
volve the employment of national force. I therefore depre- 
cate a separatelaction, on the part of this State, at this time, 
as premature and impolitic. In accordance with these 
principles, I will, with your leave, give the following 
toast : 

‘“‘ Southern Rights and Southern Wrongs.—Momentous 
questions, on which the action of the States aggrieved 
should be instant and constaut, but always together.” 





From the Charleston Mercurp. 

Sir: It has lately been discovered by observant physi- 
cians, that small doses of medicine produce most benefi- 
cial effects, when large doses fail. This is equally true in 
morals and politics. For that reason I send you three 
small doses of anti-tariff stuff, (to use an apothecary’s 
phrase,) taken from the admirable Boston Report of 1827, 
every syllable of which deserves to be well weighed; but, 
as that Report occupies nearly the whole of several news- 
papers, it is probable that its length has deterred nine peo- 
ple in ten from reading it, if indeed they ever saw it, with 
the attention due to its liberal spirit and forcible argumen- 
tation. The extract from the Pennsylvania proceedings, 
and from Webster's speech, make part of this Report, 
and, of course, receive (what they did not want) addition- 
al strength and authority from having been adopted by the 
very able men who drew it up.* Instead of hostility from 
our brethren of New England, how delightful is it to find 
them strenuously fighting our Southern battles, with the 
only weapons that, I trust, will ever be suffered to find 
their way into our fraternal grasp. What Carolinian, who 
reflects upon the glorious struggle that made us ONE PEOPLE, 
will ever cease to implore the blessings of Heaven upon 

UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

At a general meeting of the citizens of Boston, August, 
1820, Committee, William Gray, James Perkins, Daniel 
Webster, Isaac Winslow, and 23 others: 

Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to 
any amount of taxes equally apportioned for the purpose 
of raising revenue necessary for the support of Govern- 
ment; but that taxes imposed on the people for the sole be- 
nefit of any one class, are equally inconsistent with sound 
policy, and with the principles of our Constitution. 

Resolved, That high bounties on such domestic manu- 
factures as are principally benefited by the proposed Ta- 
riff, (1824,) favor great capitalists rather than personal in- 
dustry, or the owners of small capitals; and that, there- 
fore, we do not perceive its tendency to promote national 
industry. 

Resolved, That the imposition of duties which are enor- 
mous, and deemed by a large portion of the people to be 
unequal and unjust, is dangerous, as it encourages smug- 
gling. 

Resolved, That the proposed Tariff, and the principles 





of which the Southern States complain. One of the com- 


* As Mr. Webster was one of the Committee, it is probable that thiS 
valuable state paper is the productiou of his pen. 


upon which it is avowedly founded, would, if adopted, 
have a tendericy to diminish the industry, impede the pros- 
perity, and corrupt the morals of the people. 

Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering 
its beneficial effects on agriculture ; since the obvious con- 
sequence of its adoption would be, that the farmer jmust 
give more:than he now does for all he buys, and receive 
less for all he sells. 

These positions were sustained by facts and arguments 
which satisfied the meeting, held on the 2d October, 1820, 
and they were unanimously adopted. 

Extracts from the memorial to Congress, of a general 
meeting of merchants from the principal cities of the Uni- 
ted States, held in Philadelphia, November, 1820, with a 
view to oppose the additions made to the Tariff in 1824: 

“Once admit that Congress may tax imports ad libitum, 
for any other purpose but that of revenue, and you give 
them, in reality, the power to say to the citizens of the 
United States, you must devote yourselves to agriculture, 
commerce, or manufactures, not as you may happen to be in- 
clined, but according to our sovereign will and pleasure. Let 
it never be forgotten, that the question now to be determined, 
is not so much what may be beneficial to manufactures, as 
whether Government has a right to benefit these ,to the mani- 
fest injury both of the commercial and agricultural classes ; 
whether the provisions of the Constitution, against taxing 
exports, may be rendered almost nugatory, by diminishing, 
at pleasure, the value of our exportable commodities, 
through the instrumentality of a tax upon imports: And, 
finally, whether the direction of individual capital is to be 
regulated by individual choice, or by the will of the Na- 
tional Legislature. Where such duties are imposed to fos- 
ter the particular interests of any class, who pay no part 
thereof, they must come out of the pockets of all the other 
classes of the community, and are in direct violation of 
that fundamental maxim, ‘‘ not to tax the many for the be- 
nefit of the few.” 

Extract of Mr. Webster’s Speech at Faneuil Hall, 2d 
October, 1820, on the adoption of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, (of which he was one,) and of the resolutions al- 
ready referred to: 

‘“‘ In his opinion, no measure could prove more injurious 
to the industry of the country, and nothing was more far- 
ciful than that national independence rendered such a 
measure (as the Tariff, afterwards passed in 1824,) 
necessary. He thought it might be doubted whether 
Congress would notcbe acting against the spirit and 
intention of the Constitution, by exercising a power to con- 
trol essentially the pursuits of individuals—not as incident- 
al to the exercise of any other power, but as a substantive 
and direct power. Such impost, for the purpose of reve- 
nue, could not be complained of; but he doubted if Con- 
gress possessed the power to turn the incident into the prin- 
cipal, and of enacting laws with the avowed object of pro- 
tecting particular manufactures, instead of leaving them to 
the incidental protection of such laws as should be bena 
fide passed with a primary regard to revenue—carrying the 
impost on some articles to an excess, with full knowledge 
that the increase of duty will diminish the amount of re- 
venue.” 


From the Same. 
ANOTHER SMALL DOSE. 
Repetatur Haustus. 

It suits the purposes of certain partisans among us, to 
represent the State of South Carolina as infected with pe- 
culiar tenets as to the constitutional power of Congress 
over the reserved rights of the States. To stop these 
mouths, the enclosed Virginia resolves of 1828, are pub- 
lished. They are taken trom a Boston pewodical, entitled 
the American Jurist, which announces them as part of the 
legislative proceedings of that State, without adding one 
word of comment. The entire Report will be found sub- 
joined to our Acts of Assembly, for 1829, of which not 
one in a hundred throughout the State will read a word. 
In the following abridged form it may be otherwise. After 
much introductory matter, the Report thus concludes : 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, 
being a federative compact between Sovereign States, in 
construing which no common arbiter is known, each State 
has a right to construe the compact for itself. 

Qdly. ‘““hat in giving such construction, each State should 
be guided, as Virginia has ever been, by a sense of for- 
bearance and respect for the opinions of the other States, 
and by community of attachment to the Union, so far as 
the same may consist with self-preservation, and a deter- 
mined purpose to preserve the purity of our republican in- 
stitutions. 

3dly. That the General Assembly of Virginia, actuated 
by the desire of guarding the Constitution from all vio- 
lence, anxious to preserve and perpetuate the Union, and 
to execute the trust reposed in it by the people, as one of 
the high contracting parties, feels itself bound to declare, 
and it hereby most solemnly declares, its deliberate con- 
viction, that the Acts of Congress usually denominated the 
Tarivr Laws, passed avowedly for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures, are not authorized Sy the plain con- 
struction, and true intent and meaning of the Constitution. 

4thly. That the said Acts are partial in their operation, 
impolitic, oppressive of a large portion of the Union, 
and ought to be repealed. 

In conclusion, the Governor is requested to communi- 
cate the preamble and resolutions to the Executives of the 
several States, and to transmit the same to the Senators 
and Representatives of Virginia in Congress. 





South Carolina thus finds herself in very good company. 


| | 
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[COMMUNICATED. } 
Strictures upon the ** Commentaries on American Law, 
by James Kent, Esq. L. L. D.” 
No. XT. 
‘‘UBI LIBERTAS EST tnt PATRIA.” —Franklin. 

But the very intention of the present tariff is, not to 
raise a revenue, but to destroy it, or at least to diminish it. 
This has been openly avowed by some of the friends of the 
American System. Would this be an honest pursuance of 
the intention of the grant to regulate commerce’? On the 
10th of February, 1824, on the floor of Congress, Mr. Todd 
said, in his argument in favor of the tariff of that year, 
“They cry, ‘ you cut off importation, you ruin trade.’ Why 
this is the very intention of the tariff—to check the import- 
ation of foreign goods, and give the manufacture of the ar- 
ticles now imported to our own workmen.” Yes, to cut off 
trade! to cut off the most flourishing commerce in the 
known world ; a trade admitted by the Edinburgh Review 
of 1812, when discussing the evil tendency of the orders 


An 


in council, “ to be worth infinitely more than all the rest of 


the commerce of Great Britain put together.” And this 
great sacrifice is to be made to benefit a comparatively few 
manufacturing monopolists, and to appease the cry for pro- 
tection of every bungler in the mechanic arts. And to at- 
tain this great national object, the most flourishing com- 
merce is to be prostrated, ‘the most flourishing agriculture 
under heaven is to be prostrated, and the principles of jus- 
tice and of the Constitution are to be prostrated and set at 
naught by the empyrical legislation of an American Con- 
gress, who year after year proclaims its omnipotence by 
some new act of federal usurpation. 

In the old world, it is true, the rights of the many are 
sacrificed to the interests of the few—to aristocracy and 
royalty. But the aristocracies of the old world are found- 
ed m superior birth and personal distinction—ours is 


founded on avarice and injustice—ours is an aristocracy of 


manufacturers. Sir William Blackstone urges the necessi- 
ty of privileged orders, to form what he thinks proper to 
call the pyramid of government—upon which, in his opi- 
nion, its stability depends. But ours is truly placing the 
pyramid on its point. 

How long will the People of this Confederacy, who hold 
the sovereignty in their own hands, see their sacred charter 
thus profaned ? How long will the spirit of liberty slumber ? 
ilas it become lethargic? Will it awaken while a remedy 
may be applied? or will it sleep on the sleep of death? or 
nas wt expired? No; it breathes—it will awaken—it has 
iiready spoken in accents not to be misunderstood—its 
voice has been heard m the South—the constitution shall 
be restored to its pristine purity. 

To show that the tendency of the restrictive system is to 
destroy revenue, and not to increase it, we will here sub- 
join the following table of Mr. Dallas. On the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, 1816, the double duties of 1812 expired. 
cipation of it, Mr. Dallas, then Secretary of the Treasury, 


In anti- 








was called on to report a proposition for a new tariff. In 
this report, Mr. Dallas exhibited the operation of the re- 
strictive system, by a table. And as this is the fairest com- 
parison of the two systems of which we are in possession, 
we will here insert it: 

DURING THE FOUR YEABS FROM 


1804 to 1807, 1805 to 1811, 
inclusive. inclusive. 
( FREE.) (RESTRICTIVE. ) 


The average annual gross pro- 
ducts of duties on merchandise 


imported - - $24,226,091 51 12,423,774 09 
The average annual amount of 
debentures issued for draw- 


backs on merchandise imported 8,714,673 50 
The average annual amount of 
bounties and allowances (fishe- 
ries) - - - 
The average annual amount of 
duties on merchandise import- 
ed, after deducting drawbacks, 
bounties, &e. - . . 
The average annua) product of 
the advalorem duties, including 
the Mediterranean fund, after 
deducting do. . - 
The average anouul product of 
the Mediterranéan fuod, after 
deducting do. . - 
The average annual product of 
the specific duties, after deduct- 
ing do. - - - 
The average annual product of 
the three-and-a-half per cent. 
retained on drawbacks - 
The average annual product of 
the additional duty of 10 per 
cent. on merchandise imported 
in foreign vessels - 
The average annual product of 
duties on merchandise import- 
ed in American vessels, after 
deducting drawbacks - - 
The average annual products of 
duties on merchandise imported 


2,755,602 25 


192,700 37 53,036 23 


15,319,301 74 9,615,135 G1 


6,536,975 89 4,316,329 43 


963,006 36 692,299 58 
8,265,737 10 5,073,278 80 


318,917 06 100,203 75 


197,687 59 


125,322 63 


13,144,754 18 8,236,575 68 


in foreign vessels - 2,174,563 46 1,378,559 93 
The average annual products of 
duties on tonnage - - 160,660 50: 169,135 90 


The average annual products of 
light money - - - 
The average expenses of collec- 
tion - - - - 


51,869 90 32,165 43 


654,813 88 479,633 12 


Neither is the present tariff enacted for the constitution- 
al purposes of retaliation against any other nation—nor is 
it pretended to be for such object. What foreign nation is 
raising their duties upon us so fast as to require such a ra- 
pid increase in our countervailing duties? It is England 
that is principally affected by our tariff; and so far is Eng- 
land from raising her duties upon us, that the government 
of that nation is taking them off almost as fast as we put 
them on. They are taking off their restrictions as fast as 
the vast mass of capital involved under the old system will 
permit. 

We will here make an extract from the speech of Col. 
Hayne, Senator from the State of South Carolina, in the 
Senate of the United States, on the 10th of February, 1829, 
on presenting the protest of the State of South Carolina 
against the system of duties established by the Government 
of the United States, called the tariff law: ‘‘ That Con- 
gress has a right,” says that distinguished statesman and 
orator, ‘‘ to regulate commerce, and under that power may, 
in a proper case, resort to countervailing commercial regu- 
lations, is no more doubtful, than that they may declare 
war, or raise money by a direct tax, or by duties upon im- 
posts. But that these powers may be resorted to as the 
means of directly promoting manufactures, or that they 
may be rightfully used for such purpose, (a purpose en- 
tirely different from, if not opposite to that for which they 
were granted,) isa position which will sanction any abuse, 
however extravagant, and Jeaves no limits to the powers of 
the Federal Government, except its own arbitrary discre- 
tion. If the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 had in truth been 
designed to raise revenue, or intended as countervailing 
regulations—if they had looked to commerce at all, and 
had not, in fact, been yielded to the importunity of the 
manufacturers, and been designed exclusively for their be- 
nefit, there might have been some color of reason and jus- 
tice in the attempt to bring them within the pale of the 
constitution. But when it is perfectly notorious that the 
end and aim of these acts was exclusively the protection of 
manufactures by a system destructive of free trade; when 
we know from our experience on recent occasions, that 
any attempt on the part of Great Britain to lessen her du- 
ties and to open the door to a more unrestricted intercourse, 
instead of being met by a corresponding disposition on our 
part, is immediately followed up by new prohibitions and 
restrictions, lest foreign manufactures should be introduced 
into the country, and the people should be inflicted with 
the curse of obtaining their supplies from abroad cheaper 
than they could be procured at home—it appears to us to 
be little short of mockery to be told that the power of thus 
promoting manufactures arises out of the power “ to regu- 
late commerce.” The State of South Carolina makes up 
its issue with the Federal Government on this point—whe- 
ther her rights may be destroyed, and her interests sacri- 
ficed, under the p Bo of the constitution, but in direct 
violation of its spirit, and by a manifest departure from its 
true meaning and intent.”’ 

As the present tariff law, then, is not enacted for the 
purposes of raising a revenue, nor as a mean of national re 
taliation as a countervailing duty, but for the avowed pur- 


pose of promoting domestic manufactures by the exclusion 
of foreign competition, it is therefore unconstitutional, and 
its enactment an usurpation. 

We have seen that the Convention expressly rejected 
every attempt to grant to Congress any power over the sub. 
ject of domestic manufactures, except that of granting pa- 
tent rights: ought not these express rejections to serve as 
a declaratory construction of the Constitution by the Con- 
vention, that all these reyected powers were not within the 
legitimate control of Congress? Shall Congress be per- 
mitted to accomplish that indirectly, which they dare not 
approach directly. This would be in defiance of that ex- 
cellent maxim of law, Quando aliquid prohibetur flert ex 
directo prohibetur per obliquum. SuLPICIUS. 


eo 


From the Louisville Daily Advertiser. 
The Columbian, published at Henderson, Ky. says: 
‘“‘Congress has appropriated a fund of ten millions of dol- 
lars annually, to the reduction of the public debt; and we 
venture to sav, that whatever surplus fund may remain in 
the treasury, no more than the ten millions will be expend- 
ed for that purpose. But the President is opposed to In- 
ternal Improvements. And it is our firm belief, that four- 
fifths of the Jackson party who heretofore approved of thy 
measure, will, ere long, be opposed to it also: not on the 
grounds of its: inutility, but simply because of Genera! 
Jackson’s opposition, and that the system itself will ult- 
mately perish. These are our firm convictions. We al- 
ready see Internal Improvements and Jacksonism clash- 
ing, and we see Jacksonism gaining the aseendency!”’ 
This is a striking proof of the triumph of reason and re- 
publicanism. ‘The system of making appropriations to aid 
in the construction of local works, clashes with the views 
of the Jackson party, “‘ and we see Jacksonism gaining th 
ascendency.”’ ‘This is as it should be. On this point 
there can be no doubt that the Editor of the Columbian 
has made a very honest confession. ‘The number of those 
who approve the views of the President on the subject ot 
the national debt, Internal Improvements, We. is increas- 
ing every day. In this city, nearly one half of those who 
voted against Gen. Jackson coincide in the opimons he 
has expressed, that the public debt ought to be paid as 
speedily as possible, and that Congress has no right to ap- 
propriate the national funds for the benefit of ordimary stock 
companies, engaged in the construction of works essential- 
ly local. 
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(>> We will be obliged to the gentlemen who hold co- 
pies of the Prospectus of this Paper, as it is to be published 
after the first of December next, to make the following 
memorandum on it: ‘‘ The semi-weekly paper, at five dol- 
lars per annum, will be published three times a week dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress.” 


The weather in this city has been extremely warm dur- 
ing several days past. On the 17th inst. Farenheit was as 
high as 89}, and on yesterday at 3 o’clock it was at 90. 





A Dinner was given at Charleston, S. C. on the first of 
July, to the Hon. Rosert Y. Hayne and the Hon. Wn- 
L1aM Drayron, by the friends of State Rights, in testimo- 
ny of their approval of the political conduct of those gen- 
tlemen. Near six hundred individuals subscribed to the 
festival, amongst whom were many of the most distinguish- 
ed citizens of both the former political parties. The 
speeches and toasts delivered on this occasion were highly 
interesting, as indicative of the state of public feeling; and 
as we think that the people of the North should be made 
acquainted with the sentiments of the leading politicians 
of South Carolina, in relation to the great questions now at 


issue, we shall publish the proceedings entire, commencing 
with them to-day. 





Since the adjournment of Congress, we have said very 
little upon the subject of the Southern excitement, because 
we were desirous of waiting to see the effect which would 
be produced by the blows inflicted upon the American 
System, by the reduction of the duties on certain articles, 
and by the President’s veto. We did suppose that these 
indications of a change of policy at Washington would 
have occasioned a pretty general disposition to await the 
result of another session of Congress, without resorting to 
extremes, and that the South, sensible of the effects already 
produced by the stand she had taken in support of the con- 
stitution and her rights, would have felt an assurance tha! 
the Government would be brought back to its original pv- 
rity, by the mere operation of a change in public opinion, 
as happened in 1798, when resistance to the alien and se- 
dition laws was menaced. In this calculation we have not 
been much deceived. In some quarters, indeed, the tone 
of exasperation is as high as it has been at any former pe 
riod. ‘The reduction of the duties on tea, coffee, coco2 
salt, and molasses, is regarded as sectional in its operation, 
inasmuch as no portion of its benefits, as regards the er- 





ports with which those articles are paid for, is considered 
as accruing to the cotton, tobacco, and rice producing 
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States ; and as regards the President’s veto, it is looked 
apon as a measure rather of expediency than of constitu- 
tional urgency, and holds out no guarantee that the pre- 
sent Administration is opposed upon constitutional grounds 
to the system of high duties, and appropriations for roads 
and canals. But with regard to the general tenor of the 
various papers which reach us from Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
‘Tennessee, we are satisfied that the predominant feeling is 
in favor of affording time for the people of the other States 
voluntarily to retrace their steps. ‘They probably see, as 
we do, or as we fancy we do, symptoms of a great re-action 
in public sentiment, not indeed originating in any convic- 
tions of the impolicy of the restrictive system, but in a con- 
viction that a recurrence to the first principles of the Go- 
vernment, is absolutely essential to the existence of the 
Union. The proceedings which took place in this city in 
April last, in celebration of the birth of Mr. Jefferson, 
have had, we think, a most powerful influence upon popu- 
lar opinion ; and the veto of the President, followed up by 
his answers to the citizens of Fredericktown and Cincin- 
nati, wherein he adverted to the danger of the Union, as 
one of the motives which determined his course, cannot 
fail still further to awaken the people from the death-like 
slumber into which they had fallen. For ourselves, we do 
not yet despair of the adjustment of the actual difficulties; 
but we will frankly say, that we entertain this confidence, 
solely as contingent upon an abandonment of the ground 
which has occasioned the disaffection—which abandon- 
ment, we think, is in a fair train of accomplishment. 


We have received the first Number of the “ Journat or 
Law, conducted by an Association of Members of the Bar,” 
published at Philadelphia on 7th July, in octavo form of 16 
pages, and which it is proposed to continue twice a month, 
at $1 50 per annum. Its publication office is No. 108 
Chesnut street, and its Agent, Judah Dobson, so advan- 
tageously known as the Agent for that excellent periodical, 
the Journal of Health, which is also issued twice a month, 
at the same price, from the same office. The design of the 
work, of the beneficial tendency of which we entertain 
very favorable anticipations, may be collected from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Introduction ; 

* The Jounnat or Law, addressing itself to the Prope or 
rae Unites Staves, will be principally devoted to the expo- 
sition, in popular language, of the philosophy, history, and 
actual state of Law and Government in different countries—of 
ourown constitutions, state and national—laws, civil and crimin- 
al—judicial system and modes of procedure—together with 
ucular essays on those branches of the law, a knowledge of which 
may be most practically useful to men engaged in active pur- 
suits; as, for instance, the law of corporations, patents, insur- 
ance, bills of exchange, and commercial and other contracts, in 
all their varieties, real estate, with the modes of conveying it, 
insolvency, wills, descents, intestacy, &c. &e, Xe. 

We shall endeavor always to inculcate those principles of 
souad Morality, the preservation of which is the legitimate pur- 
pose of all laws, though itis to be feared that no existing system 
is, ia all its parts, exacdy adapted to that purpose. Defects in the 
principles, provisions and administration of our owa, shall be 
candidly aad fearlessly noted. 

Reports of interesting decided cases, biographies of eminent 
lawyers and others, medical jurisprudence, sketches of the legal, 
literary and benevolent institutions of various countries, anec- 
dotes, and the various topics of general literature, will be con- 
sidered within the scope of this Journal. 

To our professional brethren in the different States, we appeal 
with coufidence, for assistance in the present undertaking. Ar- 
rangements have been made for procuring aid frou competent 
persons in the various quarters of the Union, and the liberality of 
the publisher enables us to offer to distant contributors a suita- 
bie remuneration for their labors.” 


The National Journal of the 13th instant contains, under 

the head of “Public Sentiment,” the following article : 
From the Baltimore Patriot, July 6. 

On Saturday a crowd collected in the Northern Liberties, 
(Philadelphia. ) opposite a splendid sign of Jackson, lateiy paint- 
ed by Woodside. It was demanded of the tavern keeper, whe 
pieaded the sum it had just cost him as the only reason why he 
was unwilling immediately to demolish it. The sum, howe- 
ver, thirty-five dollars, was insmediately raised and paid to its 
owner, who willingly handed it over to ignominy aud derision. 
lt was first dragged through the streets amidst the hootings of 
the populace, and finally shared the fate of scores of its coun- 
terparts. In the place of it now stands a portrait of HENRY 
CLAY, with the borrowed but siguifieznt motto—** Reform.” 

If the foregoing account be true, it presents a very Vi- 
cious state of “public sentiment” imdeed, and certainly 
such as no honorable citizen could approve. If its publi- 
cation is intended to advance the pretensions of Mr. Clay 
to the Presidency, as we judge from its being inserted with 
a number of other articles in favor of that gentleman, we 
think that the “ public sentiment” of that portion of the 
community which is opposed to that sort of violence which 
burns people in effigy, and pulls down signs, has been 
most egregiously mistaken. In Philadelphia we are quite 
sure, that for every proselyte gained by such a proceeding 
as the one above described, ten times the number would 


be estranged from the cause expected to be promoted. In 





truth, we doubt the story. We cannot readily believe that 
the people of any portion of the suburbs of Philadelphia 
could be guilty of an act so deserving of the name of 
brute violence as that of venting their indignation upon a 
painting, let the individual represented be whom he might, 
and especially upon one executed by the master hand of 
Woodside, whose sign paintings are unequalled, and do 
much honor to Philadelphia. We should as soon expect 
to hear of a mob pouring. out its fury upon one of Rush’s 
carved heads affixed to the ship Henry Clay, and would 
denounce it with as much reprobation as the outrage we 
have referred to. 

But even supposing the disgraceful transaction of pull- 
ing down a sign and dragging it through the streets, to be 
evidence of “ public sentiment” in the Northern Liberties, 
it could only be the public sentiment of a desperate hand- 
ful of disturbers of the public tranquillity, and is no more 
imputable to the great body of the citizens of that respect- 
able district, than was the riot amongst the weavers, which 
took place last year, on account of some other sign, erect- 
ed by another tavern-keeper, in the course of which one of 
the watchmen lost his life. We do not think that the peo- 
ple of the Northern Liberties will thank any one for de- 
scribing as “‘ public sentiment,” that which would have 
been more appropriately called disgraceful ‘‘ signs of the 
times.” 

But, that our readers may really know what is the state 
of ‘public sentiment” in Philadelphia, we shall call their 
attention to the following letter addressed to us by an en- 
lightened and liberal citizen, who, although strongly op- 
posed to the election of General Jackson, expresses the 
feelings of a patriot and an honorable man: 

“ PurLapetpaia, July 9, 1830. 

“The Banner is now regularly read, by many of our 
quiduuncs, as the expositor of opinions that are gaining 
ground. The partisan politicians, who heretofore never 
ventured openly to denounce the ‘ American System,’ have 
now misgivings as to its boasted advantages and ‘ practica- 
bility,’ and indeed have no objections, many of them, to 
have it branded with another name, such, for example, as 
the ‘ destructive,’ or, in relation to iron, the ‘ explosive’* 
system. Ifthe people will only open their understandings 
to the reception of truth, the politicidns are prepared to 
shout ‘amen.’ In a word, if the Administration would 
only boldly come out against restrictions and prohibitions 
on industry and enterprise, they would lose but few of their 
present supporters, and win over a mass of independent 
and intelligent men. In corroboration of this opinion, I 
refer to the reception of the veto. I have heard it ap- 
plauded by men of all parties, some of whom were actively 
opposed, with myself, to the President. Pennsylvania, at 
first, might possibly be stunned, by the open avowal by the 
Administration of its support of the freedom of industry 
and enterprise, but she would be stunned into sobriety, and 
disabused of her infatuation. The men of iron and wool, 
although numerous, would have to give way to the men of 
common sense; and, I trust, under any circumstances, 
they will be compelled to do so, for I have not a misgiving 
of the ultimate success of the cause of free trade. And 
hence it is, that I am anxious that you, who have been and 
are so untiring a laborer, should not be induced to leave 
the field, until the harvest be got in, that you may partake 
of the reward.” 

Before we leave this subject of “ public opinion,” we 
cannot refrain from quoting a short passage from another 
letter recently received by us from the North: 

“ Boston, July 6, 1830. 

“ We shall get rid of the ‘American System,’ but not 
through any efforts of our free trade party. It was estab- 
lished by the aid of politicians, who were influenced by 
political considerations, and by them it will be destroyed. 
General Jackson is committed by the rejection of the 
Maysville road bill, and he must now take up against the 
tariff, as Mr. Clay puts his pretensions to the next Presi- 
dency almost wholly upon his adherence to extreme du- 
ties, internal improvements, &c. Mr. Webster, | am told, 
declares that, in his opinion, Clay will succeed, but he is 
too much imterested im the result to judge impartially. 
Jackson will go in with a larger vote than before, as all the 
New England States, except this, will support him.” 


The following sensible letter has been addressed to us 
by a gentleman of Maryland : 

‘‘ Harrorp County, Mp. July 11, 1830. 

“* Respected Sir: I have just received No. 53 of your 
journal, and indeed heartily rejoice to find in it the com- 
mencement of the article some time ago promised, and 
ever since by me anxiously looked for, headed ‘ Taxes! 
Taxes! Taxes!’ This article, I am fully convinced, can- 
not but be of the greatest advantage to the country. It 
cannot fail to eradicate completely from the public mind 
that pernicious chimera, the American System—for here 
the evils of it are brought down practically to every man’s 
door. By its assistance, he can calculate to a fraction the 


amount of the injury he receives from the ‘ accursed tariffs,’ 
and consequently | am sure it must have the desired effect. 
* Alluding to the higa duty on iron, which makes the boiler- 


plates of steans-beats so dear, that they are made thinner and 
weaker than they would be if the duty were lower. 


forma, at five per cent. or [S5 cents per ton. 











——— 

‘* When this publication is completed, it is my intention, 
according to your suggestion, to extract from it such arti- 
cles as are generally consumed in this section of the coun- 
try, have them printed under the head of ‘ Taxes! Taxes! 
Taxes |’ and stuck up at every grog shop, smith’s shop, and 
store, in the county. 

‘* May I, dear sir, take the liberty to ask you the follow- 
ing question: Does this publication actually contain the 
exact ¢tazes paid on the respective articles, or is it only the 
tariff on these articles? For certainly there is an immense 
difference. The tariff may be on some articles so very 
high, as to prohibit entirely their importation—and on 
these, I should not think that the duties are at all a mea- 
sure of the amount of the tax. To illustrate my position | 
would beg leave to state the following example: Suppose 
the duty on axes, to take the first article on your list, were 
fifty per cent. ad valorem, and that this duty would entirely 
prohibit their importation—now, most certainly, were this 
duty increased to 110 per cent. it would not increase the 
tax. ‘Thence it appears to me, that on these articles, or 
qualities of the same articles, whose importation is prohi- 
bited by the tariff, the duty is by no means a measure of the 
tax. lam not informed whether there are any axes im- 
ported or not. If there are none, and the duty is 35 per 
cent. it seems to me that it by no means follows that the 
tax is 35 per cent. For 30 per cent. might possibly stop 
their importation, and then, if the duty were increased to 
35 per cent. I cannot conceive how this would increase the 
tax. 

‘Tf all the articles mentioned in your list are, under the 
present tariff, imported, most undoubtedly the duty is a 
measure of the tax, and your publication is entirely cor- 
rect; if, however, some of the articles cannot now be im- 
ported, I cannot persuade myself that, on these articles, the 
duty is a measure of the tax. 

‘If the above positions be correct, I would suggest the 
propriety of making a distinction, in your list, between 
such articles as are now imported, and such as are not im- 
ported. For it appears to me, that, while on the former 
you can calculate the tax toa fraction, on the latter you 
can only approximate to it. 

“T have now, dear sir, to beg your pardon for the liberty 
I have taken to express to you my views, thus freely, on 
your intended publication, and to request you, in your next 
number, or when convenient, to favor me with a few re- 
marks on this subject. I remain, &c.” 

The reasoning of our correspondent is perfectly correct, 
and we are glad of the opportunity he has afforded us for 
explanation. It is entirely true, that where a foreign arti- 
cle is wholly excluded by a high duty, the duty nominally 
imposed, is not a precise measure of the tax paid by the 
consumer. For instance: if a duty were imposed upon 
bar iron, of ten cents per pound, which would wholly ex- 
clude it, the tax upon iron would not be ten cents per Ib., 
because under a protection of a much less amount, it is 
probable that the whole demand could be supplied by the 
domestic mines. Whenever, however, the duty is not so 
high, as wholly to exclude the foreign article, the duty is 
the measure of the tax. As for instance: the actual duty 
on bar iron is $37 per ton, which is more than its first cost 
in Europe, and as bar iron continues to be imported in large 
quantities, it is evident that if there were no duty on it, it 
could be imported for $37 per ton less than it now is. We 
state these particulars to show, that we entirely agree with 
our correspondent, but we cannot omit, by the way, to en- 
force one further remark, which is, that where the foreign 
article continues to be imported, the tax paid by the con- 
sumer is always greater than the amount of the duty, inas- 
much as the consumer is compelled to pay to the importer 
and to the wholesale and retail merchant, the profit upon 
their capitals advanced for the payment of the duties. To 
make this plain, we will illustrate it by a case: 

The importer of iron is obliged in the first place to pay 
the duty of #37 per ton, and in consequence of this ad- 
vance of capital, he must not only sell his iron at $37 per 
ton more than he could afford te sell it for, if there was no 
duty, but he must have a profit upon the #37 the same as 
upon the other part of his capital with which he paid for 
the article abroad, and for the freight, insurance, and other 
costs of importation; which profit we shall estimate pro 
The first 
dealer who purchases from the importer, is the wholesale 
iron merchant; and as he pays #38 85 per ton for his iron 

he must also charge 
same as upon any other 
This profit can no where in this coun. 


more than if there were no duty on it, 
his profit upon this $38 8&5, the 
part of his capital. 
try be estimated at less than 10 per cent. or $3 88, which 
added to the former sum, (like the rolling of a snow ball,) 
amounts to $42 73. This sum, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as the real tax paid upon a ton of tron, by any one 
who purchases of the wholesale merchant, such as the in- 
habitants of sea-ports and their immediate neighborhoods. 
The moment, however, the iron is purchased by a country 
merchant, to be sold to the farmers and blacksmiths, in 
small quantities, the snow ball performs a further revolu. 
tion, and the merchant charges upon the amount of the 
tax advanced by him, viz: $42 73, his customary profits of 
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capital. If these be ten per cent. he puts an addition to 
his price of $4 27, and thus by the time the iron is con- 
verted into ploughshares, or other implements of agricul- 
ture, the original duty of $37 is swelled up precisely to 
$47, of which $10 have gone into the pockets of the dif 
ferent merchants. It is really surprising that the farmers 
of the Western Country cannot see how the prosperity of 
the interior is retarded by this constant draining of capital 
to pay the duties, and for merchants’ profits on duties: for 
what we have stated in regard to iron is true of every other 
imported commodity. Upon the smallest possible calcula- 
tion, the profits peid to the merchants, and without which 
they could not carry on their business, amount to 27 per 
cent. upon the duty paid to Government; and in those 
parts of the country where the retail merchants’ profits are 
20 to 50 per cent. which we have known to be the case in 
some places, the amount is much greater. 

With these preliminary remarks, we now come to our 
correspondent’s inquiries. And first, we will say, that in 
general reasoning on the subject of protecting duties, 
which involve details that none but practical merchants 
and manufacturers can be acquainted with, it is not possi- 
ble for any statesman or political economist to know pre- 
cisely whether the duty upon every particular commodity 
is the precise measure of the tax. Hence they are obliged 
to reason from general positions ; and in this country it has 
always been considered sound to assume.the duty as the 
measure of the tax, inasmuch as the manufacturers of the 
protected articles have uniformly disclaimed the intention 
of total prohibition, and have petitioned Congress for such 
duties as would enable them to compete with foreigners— 
not entirely shut them out of the market. Nevertheless, 
there are some articles to which the position will not ap- 
ply, but these have been such as have experienced so great 
a fall in the cost of production abroad, that the specific 
duty has borne a greater proportion to the price of the ar- 
ticle, than was originally intended. We will give as an 
instance, low priced cotton cloths. By the tariff of 1816, 
a specific duty of 6} cents per square yard was imposed 
upon ali kinds that cost 25 cents or less per square yard. 
At that period, the improvements in labor-saving maehine- 
ry, which have latterly made such a revolution in the man- 
ufacture of cotton, were in their infancy, and probably no 
sort of cotton cloth had ever been made in Europe at a less 
price than 124 to 15 ents. The duty of 6§ cents was 
supposed to be about equal to the difference in the cost of 
production between the two countries ; and as low priced 
cotton cloths continued to be imported for many subsequent 
years, the duty was during that period the measure of the 
tax. In 1824, it was raised to 74 cents upon all fabrics 
costing 30 cents per square yard, or less; and in 1828, to 
83 upon all costing 35 cents or less. Now, it is very clear 
that 8} cents is not the measure of the tax paid by the con- 
sumers of domestic cotton fabrics which can be purchased 
at 8 or 10 cents per square yard, but the precise point at 
which the tax comes up to the duty, is a detail of which we 
have no exact knowledge. We observe, however, by the 
official returns of the Treasury Department, that during 
the year ending on 30th September, 1829, there were im- 
ported, printed and colored cotton goods to the 





value of #4,404,078 
White, 2,242. 805 
Total, . £6,646, 883 


Of this amount there were no doubt many articles which 
paid 75 to 100 per cent. on the cost. 

With respect to the article of azes, to which our corres- 
pondent refers, we can only say, that in the same official 
rewrns, drawing knives, axes, adzes, socket chisels, bridle 
bits, cutting knives, scythes, sickles, reaping hooks, spades 
and shovels, are all amongst the articles enumerated in the 
list of imports. 

To place this matter, however, before our readers at full 
length, we shall publish at an early day, from the same 
Treasury report, a list of all the articles imported during 
the last fiscal year, with their respective values, 





In the discussions which have taken place in relation to 
the tariff policy, sufficient has not been said upon the dif- 
ference between the operation of high duties, and bounties. 
If there be any reason to believe that any particular manu- 
facture can ultimately succeed if upheld by temporary 
aid, the proper sort of protection to be extended to it, is 
that of granting a bounty. The effect of this would be 
precisely the same to the individual to be benefitted, as a 
law enabling him to raise the price of his commodity, whilst 
the mischief to the public would be comparatively trivial. 
To illustrate our meaning, we will state a case. 


There is now in the State of Pennsylvania a manufacto- 
ry of iron screws, known under the denomimation of wood 


the kind in the United States. By the tariff of 1824, the 
duty on wood screws was thirty per cent. but the proprie- 
tor of this establishment, although residing in the interior, 
where living was cheap, did not find it sufficient to enable 
him to get rich fast enough; or, if the reader is very chari- 
table, we will say, did not find it enough to save him from 
loss. He accordingly, in 1828, when the Committee on 
Manufactures cried out for all who wished to join in the 
general system of plunder that was then preparing, to send 
in their requisitions, this gentleman, or some kind friend 
for him, finding that those who had formerly strained at a 
gnat, would now swallow a camel, slipped in a quiet way 
into a corner of the bill an additional ten per cent. upon 
wood screws. Now let us see how this operates. 

By the official returns of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which we have before us, it appears, page 26, that the va- 
lue of the “‘ screws, called wood screws,”’ imported into the 
United States during the year ending on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1829, was $61,948. The duty upon this amount is 
8 24,729 20. The quantity of screws manufactured by 
the establishment referred to, we have no means of ascer- 
taining ; but supposing it to be as much as $ 14,000 per 
annum, the aggregate amount of the increased price which 
those who use screws, have to pay for that article, on ac- 
count of the duty, is upwards of thirty thousand dollars. 
And for what? Merely to enable one indiy‘dual to grow 
rich, or to carry on a losing trade. Would it not be mani- 
festly better for the public, to give this gentleman a bounty 
equal to forty per cent. upon the value of the screws manu- 
factured by him, than to give him this sum, and to have to 
pay besides near twenty-five thousand dollars to a Govern- 
ment that does not want it?) We are aware, that in stating 
the case thus, we have left out of view the fact, that a part 
of this duty, under any circumstances, would be required 
for ordinary revenue purposes. Even admitting one half 
to be called for by the public service, still there remains a tax 
of fifteen thousand dollars, paid by the people for the sup- 
port of one establishment. According to our view of ‘the 
subject, it would be good policy to allow this individual a 
pension of ten thousand dollars a year, upon the condition 
of his retiring from business, rather than keep the high 
duty on screws, which are so necessary to the wood work 
of every house. 

In preferring bounties to tariffs, we are not to be under- 
stood as expressing an opimion that they can be lawfully 
granted by the General Government. What is called a 
bounty upon the exportation of salted fish, has always been 
intended as a mere drawback of the duty upon the salt 
with which they are cured. In our humble estimation, 
Congress has no power “‘ to promote the progress af science 
and useful arts,” 
manufactures, but “by securing, for limited times, to au- 
thors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries ;” that being the only mode pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. The State Governments may 
lawfully employ their patronage and protection upon such 
objects, if they think proper; and individuals may, if they 
choose, grant premiums to any extent they please, in the 
same manner in which they now encourage agriculture, 
horticulture, and manufactures. If a liberal and wealthy 
individual voluntarily subscribes a hundred dollars towards 
a premium for the fattest calf, or the finest colt, or the best 
fruits or vegetables, or the best spun yarn, or the neatest 
wove cloth, that can be produced at a fair, no one has a 
right to complain. But every man has a right to complain 
if he should be called upon by law to contribute towards 
such a fund, against his consent, and particularly when he 
knows that no fund can be eztorted from him, that does 
not do him more mischief than it does good to the one 
who receives it. Peter and Paul, as a joint co-partnership, 
are clearly not benefitted, if Peter is robbed to pay Paul, 
and especially, if in the transit of the money from Peter’s 
pocket to Paul’s pocket, one-half of it is dropped by the way 
and lost, which is the case with all the transfers made un- 
der the American System. 


whether in agriculture, commerce, or 


Taxes! Taxes! Taxes! 
(Continued from page 432.) 

Mace, one dollar per pound, or 64 cents per ounce. 

Mahogany, all manufactures of, $3 on every $10 of the 
cost. 

Manufactured tobacco, (snuff and cigars excepted) 10 cts. 
per Ib. 

Marble and manufactures of, $3 on every $10 of the cost. 

Mats of flags, straw, tow, or any other material, 30 cents 
on every dollar of the cost. 

Matting for floors, 15 cents per square yard, which is more 
than its first cost abroad. 

Military stocks, 50 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Millinery, of all sorts, 30 cents on ditto. | 

Mill cranks and irons, wrought, 4 cents per Ib. or $89 60 
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Mill saws, one dollar each. 

Mittens, woollen or worsted, worn chiefly by working pec 

ple, 35 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Molasses, 10 cents per gallon, to be reduced after 30), 

Sept. 1830, to 5 cents. 

Morocco, and manufactures thereof, 30 cents on every do! 

lar of the cost. | 

Musical instruments of wood, or of which wood is the mad: 

terial of chief value, $3 on every 810 of the cost. | 

Muskets, including bayonets, 150 cents per stand. 

Mustard, ready made, or in flour, 30 cents on every dolla;} 

of the cost. 

Nails, of iron, cut or wrought, 5 cents per Ib. 

Nankeens, ready made clothing of, 50 cents on every dol. 

lar of the cost. 

Nutmegs, 60 cents per |b. 

Ochre, dry, 1 cent per Ib. 

** — ground in oil, 14 do. 

Olive oil in bottles, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost : ip 

casks and jars, 25 cents per gallon. , 

spermaceti, 25 cents per gallon. 

whale, 15 do. do. 

Oil cloth, other than that usually denominated patent floo: 
cloth, (which pays fifty cents per square yard) 25 ct: 
per square yard. 

‘ furniture, 15 cents per square yard. 

Olives, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Ornaments for women’s head dresses, &3 on every £10 of 

the cost. 

Otto of roses, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Packthread, untarred, 5 cents per pound. 

Paint brushes, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Paper, post or letter paper of all kinds, 20 cents per Ib. 

‘*  foolscap, or common writing, 17 cents per Ib. 

sheathing, binders’ and box boards, and wrappiny 
paper of all kinds, 3 cents per pound. | 

Parasols, of whatever materials, frames and sticks for ditto 

30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Parchment, 30 cents on ditto. 

Pasteboard, 15 cents per |b. ) 

Pencils, camels’ hair, 30 cents on every dollar of the cos} 

Pepper, black, 8 cents per Ib. 

Pimento, or allspice, 6 cents per Ib. 

Pistols, $3 on every 810 of the cost. 

‘Planes, for carpenters, 30 cents on every dollar of the cos 

Playing cards, 30 cents per pack. 

Pocket books of leather, 30 cents on every dollar of the cos: f 

Powder for guns, blasting rocks, &c. 8 cents per Ib. 

Powder, tooth, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Preserves of every kind in sugar or brandy, 39 cents on 

Prunelle shoes or slippers, 25 cents per pair. 

Prunes, 4 cents per |b. 

Purses of leather, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Raisins, bloom, muscatel, and other, in bexes or jars, 4 
cents per lb. other kinds 3 cents. 

Reaping hooks, 40 cents on every dollar of the cost. 

Refined camphor, 12 cents a pound. 

Rifles, €2 50 each. 

Rugs, hearth, 333 cents on every d 

Rules, of wood, 30 cents on ditto. 

Sabres, #3 on every 810 of the cost. 

Saddles and saddlery, 83 on every $10 of the cast. 

Sail duck, 10 cents per square yard, until 30th June, 183! 
and after that half a cent additional every year, un 
the whole amounts to 124 cents per square vard. 

Salt, 20 cents for every 56 pounds, to be reduced to | 
cents after 30th December, 1830, and to 10 cents 2! 
ter 3ist December, 1831. <A bushel of some kinds: 
coarse salt weighs 80 pounds and upwards, and th 
actual duty is therefore near 30 cents per measur’ 
bushel. 

Salts, Glauber, 2 cents per pound. 
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ollar of the cost. 


Scale beams, 35 cents on every dollar of the cost. 


every dollar of the cost. 
Screws, smal], called wood-screws, 40 cents on every doq 
lar of the cost. 
Seines, for fishing, 5 cents per Ib. 
Shot, 4 cents per Ib. 
Shovels and spades, 40 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Sickles, 40 cents on ditto. 
Silk, all manufactures of, coming from beyond the Cape 0 
Good Hope, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Silk shoes and slippers, (except children’s) 30 cents 
pair. 
[To be continued. ] 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 


TERMS.—This paper is published at the corner of Pennsylvan 
Avenue and Four-and-a-half Street, every Wednesday morning. 
The price is Five DOLLARs per annum, payable in advance. 
scriptions for less than a year, at the rate Dp DOLLARS per annum 
, There are no standing agencies, and consequently all orders for ! 
aper must be addressed (post paid) to the Editor, whose receipt ale 
for money now due, or hereafter to be paid, will be valid. 

* " After the first of December next, this paper will be converted | 
to a general newspaper, will support, as heretofore, Free Trade, an? 
limited construction of the Constitution, and will be published daily 2 
semi-weekly throughout he year, and tri-wcekly during the sessions 
Congress. 

All those gentlemen whose names are now upon otr subscription |» 
or who may hereafter subscribe to the paper under us present form, ¥ 
receive, after the first of December next, the semi-weekly paper. 
continuation of their subscriptions, unless they should otherwise dire 
the price of the subscription being the same. The price of the Daily f 
per will be, for one year $10, for six months $6. 
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screws, and we have understoed that it is the only one of 


per ton, which is more than the first cost. 


vania Avenue and 44 street, between the Capitol and Gadsby’s Hot 





Saltpetre, refined, 3 cents per pound. 


Screws of iron, weighing 25 Ibs. or upwards, 30 cents on 
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